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EXAMPLES OF DECORATIVE DESIGN SELECTED FROM THE BEST HISTORICAL MODELS. 



INSTRUCTION IN CARPET DESIGNING. 




FROM A DRAWING BY HOLBEIN. 



Such progress 
has been made by 
the arts of design 
during the past few 
years in this country 
that American man- 
ufacturers are now 
largely independent 
of foreign sources. 
Especially is this the 
case in the carpet 
trade, in which the 
designs furnished 
here challenge com- 
parison with the best 
work of the English 
So well established is this fact 
whole field of design in this 



and French designers. 

that in reviewing the whole held of design in 
branch of trade the American manufacturers may be 
considered to illustrate it as completely as would those 
of England or France. Within the past decade the 
chief sources of inspiration have been Oriental fabrics, 
supplemented by mediaeval and renaissance designs. 
This statement applies to color as well as to form. 
These sources have been so drawn upon, and their 
peculiarities so familiarized, that the designer has their 
different elements at his finger ends and stands ready 
to furnish the most agreeable adaptations of any style 
that may be desired. The result of this thorough study 
of such excellent models is felt and appreciated in all 
our homes. But we have now arrived at that point 
when, like the Athenians of old, we inquire for some- 
thing new, and we feel that the demand for new 
motives and new color schemes may as justly be made 
of American designers and American manufacturers as 
of those of any other country. 

It is true that there is no American manufacturer 
who is not eager to secure original work, and willing to 
expend large sums for it. From what sources is there 
reason to expect it, and what influences are brought to 
bear to compass its production ? The solution of the 
question seems to lie in the designing rooms, and in the 
direction in which the education of designers is tending. 
Outside of these rooms, it is well known, there is but 
little designing done. And within these, if the study 
of design lies along the same Oriental sources, little can 
be hoped for outside of greater perfection in those lines. 
The Bigelow Carpet Company is a representative house, 
and one that feels as great an interest in producing 
original and artistic designs as any house in this coun- 
try or Europe. In its employ are men who have been 
trained under South Kensington and other excellent 
English influences, and who produce some of the best 
Oriental, mediaeval, and renaissance designs. Those 
prepared for the opening season are exquisite in form, 
and novel and artistic in color. Nevertheless, however 
beautiful they are, they are still essentially Persian, 
Japanese, or mediaeval in form, and merely translated 
into different color schemes by their clever producers. 

It is under these men that the designers of the future 
are being trained. And the question now is how far 
their methods tend to the production of original work- 
Boys enter the designing rooms at the ages of twelve 
and thirteen, and presumably have some natural predi- 
lection for their trade. Their first duties are the grinding 
and mixing of colors. The thorough knowledge of one's 
medium is invaluable in every art, and it is safe to say 
that this practical knowledge of color, particularly if a 
boy is at all observant and understands the aims of his 
craft, might lead him in new and important directions 
when he comes to use color independently. In time he 
is set to putting in the ground color when the design 
has been already outlined. Thence he is promoted to 
copying designs, and is easily inducted into coloring 
them also. Here the greatest accuracy is necessary, 
owing to the requirements of the machinery. This 
practice, it may be seen, is as essential to a practical 
designer as the manipulation of the keys to a player on 



the piano. This work, done under the eye of the mas- 
ter, is merely mechanical, but the boy insensibly gets a 
grasp of the whole matter which is afterward invaluable 
to him ; still, to recur to the previous simile, this has as 
little to do with the production of original work as the 
facile manipulation of the keys has with the composi- 
tion of a sonata. As the copying goes on the boy 
gradually acquires familiarity with styles. He has, more- 
over, the benefit of the comparison and criticism which 
goes on in every designing room. When further ad- 
vanced he becomes able to transfer designs from the 
sketch to the working drawing, and to take designs 
from other fabrics and translate them into carpet de- 
signs. This implies a thorough knowledge of the tech- 
nical requirements of his art. Following this is the 
duty of adapting designs. It is but natural in all his 
varied work that he should display particular aptitude 
in some one direction. He may become especially ser- 
viceable in working out Persian designs or Japanese 
motives. From one point of view he thus makes him- 
self more valuable, as in a certain way he can be de- 
pended on, and the probability is that he is kept at such 
work, and his growth in other directions is correspond- 
ingly checked. 

To sum up the results of this training, the boy has 
the mechanism of his craft with that perfectness which 
constant practice toward practical definite ends alone 
gives. He has also acquired in the same way a knowl- 
edge of drawing within certain limits, a practical knowl- 
edge of color, a familiarity with styles, and a certain 
readiness to adapt a suggestion from a particular style 
and carry it out to meet a certain end. Within these 
limits he can design, but it is easy to see that he is 
hampered, first, by his want of knowledge of forms in 
general, and, second, by the ruts of other men in which 
he has been forced to move. While he has received 
thorough technical training and with it useful intelli- 
gence along certain lines he lacks wider artistic train- 
ing, and if he proves to be an original designer without 
it, that only demonstrates him to be the exceptional 
being who must not be taken into general considera- 
tion. 

It is not surprising to learn that most of the boys 
employed in representative designing rooms, such as 
that of the Bigelow Company, pursue free-hand draw- 
ing in the different evening schools which have sprung 
up. This is, of course, a step in the right direction, 
but its importance is not sufficiently emphasized. Boys 
naturally feel their want of skill and take this method 
of acquiring facility, but this is not sufficient. Facility 
is certainly desirable, but not as important as the filling 
of portfolios with studies of new forms taken directly 
from nature, full of hints for future work, which their 
technical training has enabled them to render available. 
Without these outside studies being particularly insist- 
ed on it is doubtful whether a boy, unless he shows 
special aptitude for original work, and possesses ideas 
which force him to expression, can counteract the re- 
sults of the routine which he daily pursues, or succeed 
in escaping the mannerism which his studies under a 
regular designer naturally induces. 

There is an analogy in all the arts of design, and it 
was made very plain last year, in the wall-paper compe- 
tition, that when called upon to furnish original designs 
the craftsmen only produced hodge-podges of different 
styles, while the technically imperfect work of artists of 
wider intelligence, but of no experience in wall-paper de- 
signing, was marked by beauty and originality in both 
motives and color schemes, and bore away the prizes. 
Circumstances which closed the doors of the designing 
rooms of manufacturers to women and forced them to 
obtain their instruction in some other way, have given 
the opportunity of comparing the old system with that 
which obtains in the women's class in carpet designing 
undertaken by the Woman's Institute of Technical De- 
sign. In the latter case it is only possible to state the 
method, as in its first year of existence there can be 
no results. The method, however, fully shows the 
tendency of the training and whether it is directed to 
this or that end. The keystone of the whole structure 



is drawing ; this precedes all mechanical study of prac- 
tical carpet designing. For those not proficient in 
drawing there is an elementary class, which begins with 
straight lines, proceeds then to curves, and through a 
series of geometrical problems leads to the construction 
of geometrical designs. Drawing from solids is prac- 
tised so far as perspective is needed in free-hand draw- 
ing from nature. In this the course of drawing cul- 
minates. Studies are made from the natural plant, and 
these are colored from nature. The plant is then re- 
solved into its elements and separate studies of these 
are made, accompanied by lessons on the art of conven- 
tionalizing flowers. Then a certain flower is designed, 
as, for example, the convolvulus, to be arranged 
around a common centre within a certain geometrical 
form — for example, the octagon. Out of a class of twelve 
or fourteen there result several designs of special beauty 
and merit. 

With these exercises are given lessons in historical 
ornament, and ah analysis of the elements of different 
styles and their underlying principles. Copies are made 
of historical ornament in free-hand drawing, and this is 
made the medium of studies in the enlargement of de- 
signs necessary in the use of the Jacquard. The com- 
pletion of this course is signalized by twelve certificate 
plates made in each of the branches studied, whose 
merit or want of merit determines the giving of a 
diploma. 

In the advanced class the technical adaptation of de- 
sign to the needs of the machinery is studied by the aid 
of a loom, a Jacquard, and a printing drum. The exer- 
cises consist in adapting original designs to the various 
grades of carpet — two-ply, three-ply, body Brussels, 
or Wilton. Here it is observed that the training which 
the boy first acquires is the last required ; and that the 
knowledge of drawing and the principles of design 
which he gets through experience and observation is 
here made a definite and leading part of the regular in- 
struction. The weakest part of the course seems to be 
its want of any provision for the development of new 
color schemes. This, however, may be an after con- 
sideration. It is but fair to add that however women 
may have been debarred by manufacturers from enter- 
ing their designing rooms, the latter have in some in- 
stances shown a generous interest in the new under- 
taking. Mr. Kendall, of the Bigelow Carpet Company, 
has been especially prominent in this regard, not only 
aiding Mrs. Cory's pupils with the practical counsel of 
some of his best artists, but contributing even pecuni- 
arily toward the success of the school. If Mrs. Cory's 
enterprise results in the production of artistic original 
work combined with the technical excellence of the 
professional designer, it is certain that no one will be 
quicker than Mr. Kendall and others in the carpet fac- 
tories to give substantial recognition to the fact. 

Mary Gay Humphreys. 



an Esthetic English village. 



The experiment of a " Queen Anne Village" has 
been made at Turnham Green, a London suburb. The 
view of the projectors, we are told by Mr. William H. 
Thorp — an architect of Leeds who recently visited the 
place and made a thorough tour of inspection— was " to 
make life less uninteresting and prosaic by devising 
houses for the middle classes which, instead of being bad- 
ly arranged and of mean and commonplace appearance, 
should be pleasing to behold and comfortable to reside 
in." Of the picturesqueness of Bedford Park— so the 
place is named — there seems to be no doubt. It is de- 
scribed as " a village that might have come out of a pic- 
ture book by Caldecott, the Tabard hostelry claiming at- 
tention in the foreground with the dormers and cupola of 
the church peeping above the roof ; while roads bordered 
with trees lead off in different directions, having on 
either side hipped and gable-roofed houses with their 
balustraded balconies and cunningly devised stacks of 
chimneys, each possessing a garden visible through the 
open wooden palisades, dedicated as a rule to the 
growth of old-fashioned flowers, such as the hollyhock, 



